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[Interior of the Painted Hall. Greenwich Hospital. ] 


Tue “ Painted Hall” in Greenwich Hospital is divided 
into three rooms, the whole of which are before the eye 
of the spectator as he enters the vestibule. The vesti- 
bule is surmountedby one of the two domes which adorn 
Greenwich Ho:pital—the great height of the lantern, and 
* Greenwich Hospital has been described in vol. i. p. 97 of the 
‘Penny Magazine.” Various biographical and other notices of 
men and events connected with our present subject have appea 
in the ‘Penny Magazine ’—such as sketches of Blake, Cooke, and 
ot. VII. 





the light thrown on the apartment below, give an air of 
grandeur to the room. A flight of a few steps leads to 
the principal room or hall, a noble oblong apartment, the 
roof of which is painted, and the walls are hung with 
the pictures constituting the NavaL Gattery. The 


Nelson, in vol. i.; of Exmouth in vol. ii. ; a brief account of the 


Armada, in the description of the tapestry destroyed in the fire of 
the Houses of Parliament, in vol, iii. ; and different accounts of 


the loss of the Royal George in vols. i., iii., and iv. - 
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third room is called the Upper Hali—it has no pictures, 
but the walls are painted, and it contains various objects 
of curiosity, models of ships of war, the coat worn by 
Nelson at the battle of the Nile, &c. \ The view of the 
three rooms from the entrance of the vestibule is very 
fine. ° , 

The “ Painted Hall,” says the Introduction to the 
Catalogue of the Gallery, (which is sold to visitors) “was 
originally employed as the Refectory for the whole esta- 
blishment : the upper chamber being appropriated, to the 
table of the officers—the lower to the pensioners. But 
when the growing revenue of the institution gradually led 
to an increase of the number of its inmates, the space 
proved inadequate to their accommodation ; the table of 
the officers was discontinued, and other dining-halls for 
the men were provided on the basement story. This 
noble apartment had been thus left unoccupied nearly a 
century, when, in the year 1794, Lieutenant-Goveruor 
Locker suggested that it should be ap to the 
service of of a National Gallery of Marme Pai 


: to 
commemorate the eminent services of the Royal Navy of |: 


England. The judicious design was not then realized ; 
but in 1823 it was revived, with happier success; by: his 
son, who submitted to the commissioners yo governor, 
a proposition on the subject, which, after due consider 
ation, was finally adopted: The Painted Hall was ac- 
cordingly p for the reception of works of art ;. and 
he having undertaken the task of procuring an extensive 
series of pictures, by gratuitous contributions, the present 
valuable collection of paintings in a few years has amply 
rewarded his hereditary zeal for the completion of this inte- 
resting object. Having submitted the to King George 
the Fourth, it was honoured with the cordial approval of his 
Majesty, who, with that promptitude which distingui 

his prc ve immediate directions that the exten- 
sive and le series of its of the celebrated ad- 
mirals of the reigns of King Charles the Second and 
King William the Third, at Windsor Castle and Hamp- 
ton Court, should be transferred to Greenwich Hospital 
as a munificent donation to the intended . "Hing 
George the Fourth subsequently several other 
valuable paintings, for the same object, from his private 
collection at St. James’s Palace and Carlton House. 

“ The generous example of that accomplished monarch 
was ptly followed by many noble and other liberal 
bendhictare te the Naval Gallery, whose names are re- 
corded in this catalogue of donations ; and thus in a few 
years the walls were adorned with the portraits of most 
of our celebrated naval commanders, and representations 
of their actions. To these his late Majesty King Wil- 
liam the Fourth, in the year 1835; was graciously pleased 
to add five valuable pictures.” 

This splendid national gallery is freely open to the 
visitors of Greenwich Hospital. No door-keepers stand 
in the entrance holding out their hands for fees. One of 
the pensioners, indeed, points toa little box on a table in 
the vestibule, and tells you that you may, if you please, 
add your mite to a fund which is appropri to the 
support of the orphans of those who have helped to sus- 
tam the naval glory of Old England. 

On either side of the vestibule are four statues, casts 
from the statues in St. Paul’s cathedral, of Nelson and 
Duncan, St. Vincent and Howe. Between the statues 
of Nelson and Duncan, on the right of the entrance, is 
hung Turner’s large picture of the battle of Trafalgar ; 
beneath it four portraits of naval commanders, Lord 
Dartmouth, Lord Mulgrave, Sir John Warren, and 
Captain Franklyn ; and beneath these, near the ground, 
are the relief of Gibraltar, and the defeat of the French 
fleet under the command of the Comte de Grasse, ‘both 
actions achieved by the gallant Rodney.. On the oppo- 
site side, between the statues. of ~“ Vincent and Howe, 
is hung a large picture painted Loutherbourg, of 
Howe’s victory over the French fleet off Ushant, on the 
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Ist of June, 1794; and beneath it portraits of naval 
commanders, and pictures, arranged similarly to those on 
the right side. High above, in the cupola, are hung the 
flags taken in the battlés won by Howe, St. Vincent, 
Duncan, and Nelson. 

But who is this grave looking burgher on our right 
-hand as we enter the vestibule? He surely is. not 
—— and least. of all a sailor, neat, clean, and trim, 
as he seems ; a latent smile is struggling to play over 
his thoughtful face. ‘ Marten Ha z Tromp, Kat., 
lieutenant-admiral of Holland and West Freizland, slain 
in fight with the English fleet off the Texel.” Ha! the 
Van Tromp who our chansiel with a broom at his 
mast-head, and defied old Blake, one of the bravest 
sailors that ever trod an English deck! This is honour- 
able to us ; there should be more such its of the 
brave men whose defeats make up the fame of our naval 


commanders ; in ing Van Tromp with Blake, we 
can understand something of— 

“That stern joy which warriors feel 

In foemen worthy of their steel.” 
a , the véstibule is a noble introduction to the 
hall ides the statues, it contains twenty-eight pic- 


tures, large and small, arranged with considerable taste. 
On either side of the flight of steps leading to the Hall 
are a view of the old palace of Greenwich, 1690, (before 
its endowment as an hospital), and a view of Wind:or 
Castle, as it appeared in the year—both pictures 
rai Vosterman. There is also a portrait, by Sir 


» aged 97, one of the 
first pensioners admitted into the 7 

Ascending the steps into the Hall, let us first direct 
our attention to the ceiling. It was painted by Sir James 
Thornhill in 1703, and ee rane n the cen- 
srouted by mi Seber pierre mec 
r l emblematical > intended: to 
typify prosperity ; compartments are 
ay | ga ge i Aa seasons, se ele- 
ments, the zodiac, with portraits of Copernicus, Newton, 

&c., with emblems of science and naval trophies. 
i t are arranged 


The pictures in this apartmen' 


a 


ing at the left-hand 


Elizabetli’s reign, and continued from the left to the 


right-hand side of the room, ending on the right-hand 
side of the entrance with the bombardment of Algiers by 
Lord Exmouth 


First, on the left-hand corner we have Howard of Effing- 
ham, who dared to disobey the orders of an imperious 
mistress,,and prepared to meet the Armada. But he is 
dressed now, not for the quarter-deck, but the court, and 
looks grand in his robes, ruff, and staff. Below him are 
a group of three as singular characters as ever looked 
from one canvass—Hawkins, Drake, and Cavendish. 
that thin bare face Cavendish’s, who, after circum- 
navigating the globe, and capturing the richly-laden 
Spanish wrote at the end of his voyage, “ I 
burnt and sunk nineteen sail of ships, small and great, 
and all the villages and towns that ever I landed at I 
burned and spoiled !” 

Raleigh ! brilliant, restless spirit! Was Mr. At- 
torney-General Coke in the right when he taxed thee with 
having “an English face but a Spanish heart ?” There 
thou art, in thy great trunk breeches and huge roses in 
thy shoes—whatever were thy faults, thou art a noble- 
‘looking Englishman. At all events he died as he had 
lived, a brave man. “I can say no more,” he wrote to 
his affectionate wife, “ time and death call me away.” 

The next picture is rather out of its chronological ar- 
rangement—it comes after instead of before “ The defeat 
of the Spanish Armada.” It is “ King Henry VIII. in 
H.M.S. Henri-Grace-a-Dieu, sailing to Calais for the 
celebrated conference with Francis I. of France, 1520.” 


= 





Clumsy old Harry Grace-a-Dieu was a father of ships. 


somew 
corner with the Armada and the naval heroes of Queen 
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It was built m 1515, when we were almost guiltless of 
having a navy; launched at Erith on the Thames,—the 
first double-decker that was ever built in England. Look 
at this wonder and boast of its day—it carries its name- 
sake, bluff Harry, across the channel to “ the field of 
the cloth of gold.” . 

The chief pictures on this’ side of the room are, the 
battle of Southwold Bay between the English and Dutch 
in 1672; Captain T. Harman, in H.M.S. Tyger, de- 
fending a fleet of English colliers against an attack of 
eight Dutch privateers in the same year; the same Cap- 
tain in the same vessel carrying off a Dutch frigate in 
triumph in 1674; the battle off Barfleur in 1692, be- 
tween the English and French; the destruction of the 
French fleet in the same year in the port of La Hogue, 
by Admiral Sir George Rooke ; the victory of Sir George 
Byng over the Spanish fleet in 1718; Sir Edward | 
Hawke’s victory over the French fleet in Quiberon Bay 
in 1759; Admiral Barrington’s defence of St. Lucia in 
1778; and the Experiment, of twenty guns, eg | Le 
Télémaque, a French privateer, off Alicante in 1757. 
The portraits are numerous—the most noted characters 
represented are brave, blunt, Blake; Sir George Rooke, 
who shattered the French naval power, by the destruc- 
tion of the fleet in Cape La Hogue; Byng, the father 
of the ill-used admiral; unfortunate Sir Cloudesly 
Shovell; Lord Hawke ; and sturdy Benbow, who almost 
literally “ fought upon his stumps,” for, when, aban- 
doned by his cowardly or treacherous officers, and fight- 
ing a fleet with his single ship, his leg was shattered by 
a ball, he commanded himself to be carried up to the 
deck, that he might still see the battle. 

Crossing to the other side of the room, the first remark- 
able picture that catches the eye is “ The Death of Cap- 
tain Cooke.” Who has not sailed with him in search of 
the Terra Australis Incognita, the unknown continent 
which it was affirmed must exist, as a counterpoise to the 
great mass of land in the northern hemisphere? He 
entered the southern ocean, not as a buccaneer, to plunder 
and destroy, but to add to the stores of science and with- 
draw the curtain which hid one portion of the world from 
the other. There is something very painful in the con- 
templation of the scene of his death: that remarkable 
face— remarkable from its expression, not its beauty— 
in its last convulsive agony, while infuriated natives are 
brandishing their weapons over him—one of the most 
luumane and considerate men that ever came in contact 
with rude aborigines falling a victim to their mistaken 
fury. 

‘ees by “ Sir Samuel Hood’s engagement with the 
French fleet under the Comte de Grasse in 1'782,”’ let 
us look on a gaycr scene: “ King George III. with his 
Queen and royal family, presenting a sword to Admiral 
Earl Howe, on board the Queen Charlotte, after the- 
victory of the Ist of June, 1794.” It was “a diamond- 
hilted sword, valued at three thousand guineas.” The 
king, with the queen by his side, is in the act of hand- 
ing, to the old veteran the honourable testimony of appro- 
bation ; the deck is crowded by ladies, and the officers of 
the admiral, all gazing on the scene; while in the 
shrouds a gallant sailor, hat in hand, is about to give the 
signal for a general, cordial, and thrilling cheer. ‘ 

There is that “ soul of fire,” Nelson, leaping into the 
San Josef! Well may ye be astonished, Spaniards : 
your forefathers, when Blake confounded them, “ com- 
forted themselves with the belief that they were devils 
and not men that had destroyed them in such a manner ;” 
and here is our modern Blake rushing on their descend- 
ants. In that battle which made Sir John Jervis Earl 
St. Vincent, Nelson performed “ prodigies of valour.” 
The San Nicholas “ took the wind” out of the sails of 
Nelson’s vessel, and it lay almost unmanageable, with its 
rigging nearly destroyed—what was to be done? ‘ Put 





the helm a-lee!’ cries the gallant commander, ‘ and run 
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on board the Spaniard. Come Berry, marines, and 
boarders!’ The San Nicholas and the San Josef were 
foul of each other. Like lightning they dash across the 
San Nicholas, carry her, then jump into the San Josef, 
“ where the astonished Spaniards called for quarter, an 
the captain of that ship presented on his knee the sword 
of his admiral, who having been desperately wounded 
could not do it in person.””* 

Close by this picture is a memorial of another great 
naval engagement fought in the same year as that of 
Cape St. Vincent, the Battle of Camperdown. Admiral 
Duncan had been long watching for the Dutch fleet in 
the Texel. At last it ventured out; the news flew to 
the English admiral; he “ dashed at them,” got be- 
tween them and their own coast, and foreed an engage- 
ment. The picture is, “ Admiral de Winter delivering 
his sword to the British Commander-in-chief.” The 
two admirals are fine-looking men: Captain Brenton 
says they were two of the tallest and finest men of their 
fleets ; indeed, on entering the vestibule, and comparing . 
the statues of Nelson and Duncan, one is struck with 
the commanding and lordly air of the latter. The battle 
of Camperdown was fought with great bravery on both 
sides ; the two commanding admirals were men of 
undoubted After the battle, De Winter dined 
with Duncan on board the Venerable, and they con- 
cluded the evening with a rubber of whist! 

And now behold as terrific an engagement as ever 
was fought at sea; the Battle of the Nile. What a 
scene! ‘The Theseus, as she passed between the ‘Zea- 
lous and her opponent, the Guerrier, poured in a broad- 
side as she brushed the sides of the French vessel: for 
this “ friendly act” the crew of the Goliath gave three 
hearty cheers, which the crew of the Theseus returned. 
The French tried to imitate the animating peals, but the 
attempt was a failure, and it was mocked by the crew of 
the in loud explosive bursts of laughter. “ ‘The 
captain of the Guerrier owned that those cheers did more 
to damp the ardour of his.men than the broadside of the 
Theseus.” 

Let us take a last look of Nelson. The adjoining 
picture represents him expiring “ in the hour of victory” 
in the cockpit of his vessel. “The most triumphant 
death is that of the martyr: the most awful that of the 
martyred patriot: the most splendid that of the hero in 
the hour of victary.” 

The remaining great picture is, “The Bombardment 
of Algiers by Fidewect Exmouth in 1816.” In the 
corner is a small accompaniment to this picture, which, 
though out of chronclogical order, makes a very fitting 
contrast—“ in Sir John Kempthorne, in the Mary 
Rose frigate, overcomes seven Algerine corsairs, 1699.” 
One would almost think that the nests of pirates on the 
Africau eoast had been specially permitted by Provi- 
dence to exist, to-hold up before our eyes the. two sides 
of slavery—white and ‘black the European slave in 
Africa, the African slave dragged by Europeans from 
his co Now, we ‘have declared slavery to be 
legally abolished, and are doing’ what we can to get 
other nations to follow our example. The French now 
occupy Algiers, and have finally broken up the trade of 
the descendants of Barbarossa. 

We have not, of course, enumerated all the pictures 
in this“ Nayal Gallery ;’ a large number of portraits 
are hifng along the right side of the Hall, of which we 
can only mention those of Anson, Cooke, St. Vincent, 
Nelson, and Exmouth. The Naval Gallery is a proud 
monument of the glory of England. For though war is 
a bitter curse, and it is the peculiar work of civilization - 
to render it less frequent im its.occurrence, and of shorter 
duration when it does occur, no man can look around upon 
these trophies without feeling a portion of that enthusiasm 


* Captain Brenton's Naval History, vol, ii. p, 154, 
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which made a shout to ring through the fleet at Trafal- 


r, when the signal was made, that “ England expects 
oway man to do his duty.” While a large portion of 
the world remains uncivilized—while we are liable to be 
exposed to encroaching ambition or the influence of 
an ions—while we have a vast commerce to main- 
tain and defend, the naval power of England can never 
be suffered to decay. It pase oe after the reign of 
Elizabeth, but revived in the hands of Blake—it decayed 
iv the reign of Charles II., when the ‘Dutch burned 





Sheerness, menaced Chatham, and alarmed the citizens 
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of London, but revived when Rooke scattered the French 
navy off Cape La Hogue—it fluctuated in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, but its “ meteor flag” burned 
with terrific brightness under Howe, Jarvis, Dunean, and 
Nelson—it showed itself to have been still vigorous 
when Exmouth bombarded Algiers and Codrington 
fought at Navarino. Should a just occasion of war 
again arise, there is little doubt but that future naval 
commanders will have scope to develop .their energies— 
steam, too, will bring a new power into play in naval 
warfare. 
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. [In previous numbers of the ‘Penny zine,’ we have 
given brief memoirs of some eminent have been dis- 
tinguished for the zeal and activity of ais tesaetinen, Amongst 
those recently published were yon, Kyrie, and Captain 
Coram. We shall continue the series, with portraits, during the 
present volume. ] 


VINCENT DE PAUL. 


Vincent pe Pavut was born in the year 1576, at Ran- 
quines, a little hamlet of Pouy, not far from the Pyren- 
nées. Pouy is in the diocese of Acqs and department 
of Landes. Vincent’s its were owners of a 
and ~— fields ; cael the third son in a family of 
six children, was employed in his to take c 
of the few sheep and swine with otutioceed a chet 
portion of the available property of a poor but indus- 
trious household. . 
A son of one: of the pei of Pouy, poorer even 
than Vincent’s family, had entered the church, rose in 





his profession, obtained a priory, and provided for his 


relations. Vincent, in his youth, exhibited traits of a 
thoughtful and intelligent mind. His parents asked 
themselves wh might not he rise in the church as well 
as their neighbour’s son, and do good in after-life for 
his brothers and sisters, or even for themselves, when old 
age would enfeeble them? He was therefore sent to 
school in the town of Acqs ; and by the time he was six- 
teen years of age, procured a situation in the family of a 
magistrate of Pouy as tutor, and was thus enabled to 
reduce the e of his own family in contributing 
to his education. But his father, on his death-bed, en- 
joined his family to continue their exertions to enable 
Vincent to complete his studies. Sir Walter Scott has 
made the fact of the prevalence of a similar feeling in 
Scotland familiar to his readers. It prevails also very 
strongly amongst the small farmers of Ireland. None 
but those who ‘have actually witnessed it can comprehend 
the extent to which it is carried. We have known a 
hard-working mechanic denying himself the commonest 
enjoyments, and the rest of the family submitting to 
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hard fare with scarcely a murmur, that the favourite 
bookish son might be enabled to go through the uni- 
versity. 

Vincent did realize his family’s hopes by becoming 
an eminent man; but they were disappointed in other 
— Many years after his father’s death, when he 
had risen to considerable distinction, he visited Pouy, 
and took up his abode with the curd of the village. He 
then cnsuihtel his relations together, told them that it 
was his determination to live ‘and die a poor man, and 
that it was his conviction that money given by ecclesi- 
astics to their families seldom prospered. He conjured 
them, therefore, to remain contented with their lot. “ At 
a subsequent time, hearing they were in great distress, 
he distributed among them a legacy which had been 
bequeathed to him of about one hundred pounds English 
money. This, and the present of a few shillings, which 
he onee made to his brother, was, notwithstanding 
large sums passed through his hands, all the temporai 
aid which his family received from him.” * ~ This, how- 
ever, was carrying disinterestedness to an extreme. A 
man who has been assisted, by the self-denial of his 
family, to attain an elevated position, owes them a debt, 
which, if judiciously and honestly discharged, may confer 
very substantial benefit on them, and not be inconsistent 
with a wider culture of beneficence. 

Vincent went to Toulouse, and entered the university ; 
but finding his finances insufficient, he opened a school 
in the neighbouring village of Buset. He continued, 
says the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ “ during seven years 
alternately master and scholar ; giving lessons to acquire 
the means of living, and receiving, at the same time, the 
learning necessary to qualify him as an ecclesiastic.” 
In 1660, when he was twenty-four years of age, he was 
ordained by the Bishop of Périgueux. 

Five years artomes f he went to Marseilles to receive 
a legacy which had been left to him. Intending to 
return to Toulouse he was induced by a friend to embark 
with him on board a felucca which was about to sail from 
Marseilles across the Gulf of Lyons to Narbonne. “ I 
embarked,” said Vincent, in a letter written in 1607, 
“ for Narbonne, with the intention of saving both time 
and money: but I sheuld rather say, never to reach it, 


and to lose all.” Three Tunisian corsair-ships, which |. 


were cruising off the coast in the Gulf, for the purpose 
of wee | vessels going to or returning from the 
celebrated fair of Beaucaire on the Rhone, discovered 
them, and gave chase. The crew and passengers of the 
felucca attempted a defence, in which several persons were 
killed on both sides, and Vincent himself was wounded 
with an arrow. The pirates, on boarding the vessel, 
enraged by the resistance which had cost them the lives 
of four or five of their rowers, cut down the captain of 
the felucca, and put the crew and » all of 
whom were wounded, in chains. After remaining seven 
or eight days in the Gulf of Lyons, during which they 
plundered several other vessels, “giving, notwithstand- 
ing, liberty to those who made no resistance, after they 
had robbed them,” the pirates sailed for Tunis, on 
reaching which, in order to escape the interference of 
the French consul, they drew up an act of the seizure, 
in which they falsely stated that Vincent and his com- 
panions had been from a Spanish vessel. 

Vincent describes the sale of himself and companions 
at Tunis, a process, the particulars of which have been 
much the same, whether the persons sold were white or 
black. The merchants who came to buy them examined 
them, he says, as they would “a horse or cow.” He 
was sold to a fisherman, who, not finding him of much 
use, sold him again to an old physician, a medical 
alchemist, “ a great extracter of essences,” and who had 


been for fifty years in search of the philosopher’s stone. 
But he was better than all this—‘ a man very humane 


* * Life of Vincent de Paul, by Charles Butler, Esq. 
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and tractable.” The kind-hearted old man found out 
that Vincent was learned and intelligent, and therefore 
laboured with great assiduity, by dint of long lectures, to 
— him to > belief in alchemy and Mohammedanism. 

ut not even the temptation of inheriting the physician’s 
wealth could induce Viegas to avow a belief which he 
did not entertain ; he “ held fast his integrity,” and to 
the credit of the old man’s tolerating spirit it told, 
that he did not treat his slave any the worse for his per- 
severance in what doubtless seemed ignorance and obsti- 
nacy. Vincent lived with this master from September, 
1605, till August, 1606. The physician was called upon 
to travel, and died on the road; and Vincent, with his 
old master’s goods, passed into the possession of a 
nephew, a man whose character was the reverse of that 
of his uncle’s. He did not suffer long from his inhu- 
manity. A rumour prevailed that the French ambas- 
sador was coming, armed with power from Constan- 
tinople, to recover the Christian slaves ; and the crafty 
Mussulman got rid of Vincent profitably, by selling him 
to a native of Nice who had settled in Africa, and had 
embraced Mohammedanism. This man sent him out 
to his farm, “on a mountain, in a hot and desert 
country.” One of his master’s wives was a Turkish 
lady, and evidently must have been a woman of some 
intelligence and activity of mind. Curious to know 
something of the Christians, she used to follow Vincent 
into the fields, and interrupted his labour by her ques- 
tions. 

One day she asked him to sing one of the sacred songs 
of the Christians. “ The recollection,” says Vincent, 
(on whose authority all this portion of his life is told) of 
the ‘ Quomodo cantabimus in terra aliena’ of the chil- 
dren of Israel, captives in Babylon, made me commence, 
with the tear in my eye, the Psalm ‘ Super flumina 
Babylonis,’* and then the ‘ Salve Regina,’ and several 
others.” The lady was delighted and astonished; she 
told her husband in the evening that he had done wrong 
in abandoning the Christian religion, which she thought 
extremely and that the paradise of the Christians 
seemed to her a more glorious and happy one than that 
of her fathers. Her husband was struck with remorse ; 
next day he told Vincent, that as soon as he could 
his affairs he would make his escape with him. Six 
months afterwards they returned across the Mediterranean 
in a small boat, and landed my f at Ai Mortes on 
the 28th of June, 1607. From thence they went on to 
Avignon, where the renegade made his public recantation 
in the church of St. Peter. We are not told what be- 
came of the lady. Vincent terms her “ another Caiaphas, 
or as the ass of Balaam,” an instrument of conveying 
truths which she did not herself comprehend. But she 
deserves a far higher character. - - 

The vice-legate, in whose presence the recantation had 
been made, carried Vincent and his companion with him 
to Rome. Here the re-converted man entered a convent ; 
and Vincent was presented to the Pope, and was intro- 
duced to the ambassadors of the French king at Rome. 
They sent him to Paris on a mission of some im 
where he arrived in the age al 1609. 
cured him several interviews with Henry IV. ' 

On his arrival in Paris, he took up his residence in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, near the Hopitél de la 
Charité. He now devoted all his leisure to the service 
of the sick in the hospital—and from this period may be 
dated the commencement of that career of active benevo- 
lence which distingui his long life. His patience 
and s of character were put to a severe test about 
this peried. ‘While travelling ic’ the Bordelais, he lodged 
at Sore. A magistrate who occupied the same apartment 
was robbed of a sum of money, and accused Vincent as 
the thief. As his name had become somewhat public, 
from his singular adventures, the accusation became 


is pro- 





* The 137th of our version, “ by the rivers of Babylon,” &¢, 
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generally known. There was no proof that he had been 
guilty: “yet the-imputation hung over him for six years. 
The real thief being imprisoned for another offence, con- 
fessed ; and Vincent’s accuser cleared his character by 
making him a public reparation. 

In i611 ot er made Curé of Clichy, near Paris, 
where he acquired his first ministerial reputation. The 
general standard of character amongst the great body of the 
French c was at that time very low; and the spec- 
tacle of a priest devoting his whole faculities to the duties 
of his office, and preaching with great earnestness and 
zeal, drew marked attention towards him. He raised 
subscriptions amongst opulent friends for the rebuilding 
of his parish church ; and established a society or con- 
fraternity for the purpose of visiting and -relieving his 
poor parishioners. f 

In 1613, he quitted his charge and entered into the 
family of Philip Emanuel de Gondi, Count de Joigni, 
general of the gallies of France, for the purpose of edu- 
cating the three sons of the Count. This employment 
opened to Vincent a new sphere of life and a new field of 
labour. The following is a characteristic trait: the Count, 
one morning, preparatory to setting out to fight a duel, 
attended mass. Vincent having become aware of his in- 


- tention, took an opportunity, when the service was finished, | P 


of seriously remonstrating with him on the nature of his 
undertaking. The remonstrance was effectual ; the Count 
sent to inform his adversary that he declined meeting him. 
We may here mention that during the period of his resi- 
dence in the family of the Count de Joigni, a brief interval 
occurs, in which he acted as Curé of Chatillon, in Bresse, 
where, owing to the fearful ignorance, depravity; and 
poverty that prevailed, his exertions, especially during 
the prevalence of a pestilence and famine, endeared him 
to the inhabitants. 

As commander of the royal gallies, the Count de 
Joigni had occasion frequently to visit Marseilles, and 
Vincent very often accompanied him. The situation of 
the unhappy criminals condemned to the gallies was at 
this time most horrible. When the gallies were not 
ready to receive them, they were crowded into dungeons, 
with very little air or light, and were fed on bread and 
water. Covered with vermin, ignorant, and ferocious, 
they seemed more like savage beasts than human beings. 
Vincent began the work of reformation by introducing 
himself to the criminals as their friend, one who felt for 
their sufferi and was anxious to relieve them. He 
soon gained their confidence; the improvements which 
he effected induced the Count to mention the matter to 
Louis XHI. who made Vincent Almoner-General of the 
gallies of France ; and he received large subscriptions to 
enable him to carry forward his charitable designs. 

The amelioration of the condition of the criminals 
condemned to the gallies was the first great work of 
Vincent de Paul: the establishment of his missionary 
college was the second. In this work he was efficiently 
supported by the Count and Countess de Joigni. The 
“ congregation of the mission ” was intended to afford a 
supply of teachers for the inhabitants of the French 
provinces, the members of which were considered as 
auxiliaries to the lar clergy, and were to act in sub- 
ordination to the authorities of the church. The project 
was formally approved by the Pope. The infant insti- 
tution took up its first residence in the College des 
Bons-Enfans, and afterwards in the priory of St. Laza- 
rus. The beginnings of the institution were small : but 
Vincent lived to see his “ Lazarist * missionaries visiting 
the Hebrides, Ireland, Madagascar, &c., and to be able 
to exclaim, in his old age, “ Behold it now spread over 


‘the whole world.” But not only did he exert himself 


for the iaity: he laboured to reform the clergy, the 
depravation of whose manners, he said, was “a principal 
cause of the ruin of the church.” We may dissent from 
his opinions, and withhold our approbation from the 
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manner in which he carried out some of his numerous 
projects, as deficient in judgment and effectiveness ; but 
no man can refuse him the praise of uniting in his char- 
acter the spirit and activity of a Howard and a Wesley. 
Had there been more men of his stamp in France, the 
horror’ of the first French revolution might have been 


‘greatly mitigated. 


During the reign of Louis XIII., Vincent de Paul 
was in high reputation. He attended that monarch in 
his last illness. His example stimulated both the really 
charitably-disposed, and those who were actuated by the 
mere impulses of vanity : the latter class was by far the 
most numerous, and often smothered the good that 
existed in many of the schemes that were projected. 
Under the sanction of Vincent, Mademoiselle le Gras 
began the institution of Les Sceurs Grises (so called 
from the dress which they wore, which was grey), better 
known to the English reader as the Sisters of Charity. 
He also established a religious association of ladies for 
the service of the poor in the Hotel Dieu; and moved 
by the consideration of the number of infants which, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, were exposed in 
the streets of Paris, he procured the assistance of the 
ladies and the Sisters of Charity to establish the Hos- 
ice des Enfans Trouvés, or Foundling Hospital. Dur- 
mg the reign of Louis XIII. a large portion of 
France was exposed to all the horrors of war, pestilence, 
and famine. For successive years Vincent de Paul 
exerted himself with untiring perseverance, raised large 
sums of money, with the distribution of which he was 
entrusted, and which he regularly remitted to Picardie, 
Champagne, and Lorraine, for the relief of the inhabit- 
ants. At one time he obtained an interview with 
Richelieu, and after representing the frightful state of 
the country, besought him to “ give to France.” 
The haughty minister was touched, he dismissed Vin- 
cent kindly, assuring him that peace would soon be 
obtained, if it depended only on his own wishes. 

During the minority of Louis XIV. the queen-regent, 
Anne of Austria, instituted an ecclesiastical council, 
composed of the Cardinal Mazarin, the Chancellor, the 
Grand Penitentiary of Paris, and Vincent de Paul: the 
latter was appointed its president. But though he 
was honest, a and of a mild disposition, he occa- 
sionally felt what it was to be exposed to the rivalries 
and intrigues of courtiers; and his strong attachment to 
the sacerdotal authority, an attachment which he evinced 
by implicit submission to all whom. he considered his 
en superiors, involved him in controversy with the 

ansenists 


Vincent de Paul died in 1660, aged 84, at the House 
of St. Lazarus, the head-quarters of his missionary 
establishment. He was canonized by Pope Clement 
XII. in 1737. 





DOMESTIC CHEMISTRY. 
I. IntRopvuctron. 


Ir has been stated by Dr. Watson, the author of ‘ Che- 
micat Essays,’ that on one occasion Sir Isaac New- 
ton and Dr. Bentley met accidentally in London: and 
on Sit Isaac’s enquiring what philosophical pursuits were 
carrying on at Cambridge, the Doctor replied “ None— 
for when you go a-hunting, Sir Isaqc, you kill all the 
game: you have left us nothing to pursue.” ‘“ Not so,” 
said the a “ vou may: start a roa of game” 
- every bush, if you will but take the trouble to beat 
it.” 

This reply of Sir Isaac Newton is well worthy of our 
attention, for it is applicable under every variety of 
circumstances. No philosopher is so industrious or so 
clever as to leave nothing for his cotemporaries or his 
successors to discover or invent; no person, however far 
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he may be from equalling the great men whose names 
will be known and j empan in all ages, need despair of 
being able to add sometliing to the amount of human 
knowledge : no situation in life, however unfavourable, 
or however little likely to afford’ opportunities for scien- 
tific enquiry, is such as utterly to shut out the individual 
from the possibility of knowing and appreciating the na- 
tural wonders and beauties which surround him. James 
Ferguson followed an occupation requiring as little ex- 
ercise of mental power as any we are likely to meet with, 


_ namely, that.of teading flocks on his native mountains : 


and yet he attained a distinguished rank among the 
scientific men of the day by his own exertions. It may 
be said, in reference to such cases as that of Ferguson, 
that the nature of the employment in which he was en- 
gaged was such as to afford great facilities for mental 
exercise in other pursuits, because the mind, being but 
little engaged on the duties of his situation, would be at 
liberty to turn into another channel. But this remark 
does not detract from the credit due to Ferguson and 
others similarly situated ; for the instances are far more 
numerous in which men who, with much leisure time, 
have done nothing to extend the boundaries of knowledge, 
than of men who in the midst of almost incessant toil 
and application have yet found time to discover truths 
before unknown, and to extend the utility of those which 
were known. ‘ 

Our object in making these remarks is to impress upon 
our readers, that we can, one and all, render service to 
our fellow beings, if we will only think and reflect on 
what we do understand, and endeavour to discover the 
causes of those things which we do not understand. 

We are all, and at all times, surrounded with objects 
which, viewed in aright light, would form a mine of 
mental wealth to us. In the absence of any other labo- 
ratory let us “ look at home,” and we shall then see 
such an endless succession of chemical processes—of 
movements in which the mechanical forces are concerned 
—of exemplifications of the equilibrium of fluids—of the 
clasticity and expansibility of gases and vapours,—and of 
the application of some or all of these in the construction 
of furniture and implements, as would supply us with 
a fruitful and exhaustless source of mental employment. 
Our readers may feel assured that if they could explain 
one-half of the chemical processes carried on in the 
usual routine of domestic duties, or one-half of the laws 
by which the mechanical arrangements of a common 
apartment are governed, they would have made a great 
advance in some of the most important of the natural 
sciences. Many of our readers will be surprised to learn 
that they have been practically engaged in Natural Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry all their lives. Such however is 
undoubtedly the fact : The boy who cracks a walnut-shell 
or a lobster’s claw in the hinge of a door practically 
illustrates one of the properties of the lever: the child 
who places his hand nearer to the handle than to the 
hinge of the door for the purpose of closing it, illus- 
trates another property of the lever: a person who 
rests the poker on one of the bars of a grate, in 
order to raise and stir the fire, exhibits a knowledge of 
another species of lever: one who loosens the lid of a 
vessel containing boiling water, does so in obedience to 
the law of the expansive force of steam, although he may 
think he does so merely to prevent the “ pot from boiling 
over.” We are scarcely aware that we stoop forward in 
rising from a chair, yet we do so in obedience to the law 
which regulates that the centre of gravity of a body must 
be maintained, or the body will fall: a servant carrying 
a dish of meat before har, Wah back ia obedience to the 
same law. In making tea, a housewife does not think it 
necessary that the water should boil 10 or 15 minutes 
before it is poured on the herb ; the fact is, that when 
Once it boils it is fit for use, because it will never be 
hotter however long it may remain on the fire, although 





it is probable that the housewife attributes the extracting 
ater more to the boiling than to the temperature. & 
aundress who would at once affirm that linen’ could not 
be brought clean with hard water, shews a practical ac- 
quaintance with the truth that water containing lime will 
not dissolve soap, but will curdle it; and that if the’ soap 
be not dissolved, it will not extract the dirt from the 
linen. In filling a = with water from a cistern or a 
well or a pond, we do not thrust the pail down in the 
vertical position until it is wholly ape ga but incline 
it, so as to'get a portion of the water.in the pail as early 
in the process as possible ; the rationale of this is that 
the weight of the empty pail is small compared with its 
bulk, and the water refuses to admit the pail without 
some pressure from above, but when a little water is in 
the pail its downward progress is accelerated. All these 
are instances (and they form but a very small portion 
of those which come under our daily observation) in 
which we are practically conversant with natural ‘laws, 
but without reflecting that they are natural laws. We 
ursue the methods indicated in those few instances, not 
m a knowledge of the laws on which those methods 
depend, but from an experience of their truth. 
Would it not therefore be desirable for us to endeavour 
to understand the laws by which all material processes 
are governed :—to gain the master key which will open 
many doors, each of which requires a. te key for 
him who merely deals in details? We think that, this 
must be answered in the affirmative: and we wish to 
point out to the reader how he may find abundance of 
materials on which to exercise his powers of reflection. 
Let him endeavour to explain the causes of the pheno- 
mena which present themselves to his notice around his 
own fire-side, in his own domestic circle, or in the course 
of his daily avocations. A man may be a good chemist 
although his apparatus consist only of a few flasks, a 
tobacco-pipe, and a lamp; and Dr. Wollaston shewed 
that a profound philosopher might make galvanic experi- 
ments with a ctihineix Ghianbhe and two bits of wire. Let 
it not be forgotten that nothing is too small or too in- 
significant for the notice of a philosopher; and he who 
should say that the philosophy of boiling a potatoe, or 
of shutting a door, or of dipping a pail of water, do not 
belong to science, has yet to learn what is the meaning 
of that term. 


SHEIKH REFAA’S DESCRIPTION OF PARIS. 


WE usually feel interested in knowing what impressions 
are made upon foreigners by those-manners and institu- 
tions which are familiar to ourselves, and the interest is 
increased in proportion as the habits of the observer are 
more remote from our own. In this circumstance lies 
much of the popularity of such works as the ‘ Turkish 
Spy,’ ‘Peruvian Letters,’ ‘Chinese Spy,’ and the very 
clever ‘ Hajji Baba in England,’ in which the authors 
have more or less skilfully seized the ey of view in 
which natives of distant countries would be most likely 
to look at our customs. A few geriuine views of portions 
of Europe by natives of Asia have appeared in England, 
but they have been short, written mostly from memory, 
and by persons without much general information, who 
knew little of the language of the people they. described. 
Their descriptions could in consequence extend only to 
things which they saw upon the surface of society. 

e work of which we p to give some account 
is of superior interest. It is the production of an Egyptian 
who was sent to Paris by the Pasha of Egypt, in the year 
1826, to acquire a knowledge of the sciences of Europe, 
and who has evidently profited by his sojourn among 
Europeans. The author’s view was not to make an 
amusing book, but to communicate to his countrymen a 
pear 2 of Europe, and to smooth down their preju- 
dices againstChristians. He is clearly an honest Mus 
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sulman, too religious to question the faith of his fathers, 
h, unlike most Seeninine, too enlightened to 
condemn all who differ from it, particularly when those 
of the opposite faith are so superior to the followers of his 
own creed in that knowledge which he is himself suffi- 
ciently instructed to appreciate. The Sheikh Refaa was 
a regular student, educated in the usual Mohammedan 
rr and, before his residence in France, was em- 
ployed by the Pasha as a sort of military chaplain. He 
his work ‘ Takhlis ulabriz fi talkhisi Bariz,’ a name 
chosen for the sake of the rhyming sound, to which an 
Asiatic will at any time sacrifice sense, whether in prose 
or verse: the meaning of it is ‘ Purification of in 
the description of Paris.’ Before he left Paris, he al- 
lowed Mons. Caussin de Perceval to take extracts from 
his manuscript, and it is from that gentleman’s notes 
that the following account is taken. The original work 
has been subsequently printed at the Arabic press of 
Boulaq, in Egypt. 

On his arrival at Marseilles, like all orientals, he is 
astonished to see women walk about without veils. He 
describes the chairs, tables, plates, knives and forks, and 
all the detail of E modes, so different to what he 
has been in the habit of seeing. The large looking- 

lasses caused’in him almost as much surprise as might 

ve been felt by a savage who had never before seen a 
mirror; and indeed the little glasses he had been accus- 
tomed to make use of in Egypt are so much surpassed im 
size and brilliance by those he saw in France, that he 
may wel] be pardoned for supposing that he saw another 


Egyptian approaching him the first time he looked into 
a fu length mirror. 

One of the first things noticed by the Sheikh, on his 
arrival at Paris, is the fire: he says the Christians get 
near it, sit in a circle about it, and think they confer 
honour on a by giving him the seat next the fire- 

lace. He ibes the river, its islands’ and quays ; 

ut he cannot help adding, “ But oh how inferior is all 
this to the Nile, the isle of Raudha, and the Mekyas; 
nothing can be compared to the charming prospect of 
Raudha; and what a difference between the water of the 
Seine and that of the Nile.” After this little effusion of 
patriotism, he points out many usages which might be 
advantszeously introduced into Egypt, such as watering 
the streets squares by means of water-carts, instead 
of doing it by hand as is done in Cairo: he also recom- 
mends the use of pipes to convey water to the different 

uarters of towns, instead of camels, as usual in Egypt. 

e may here remark that only a very few years ago 
the houses of Paris were supplied with water ~ means 
perhaps inferior to those used in Egypt; namely, by 
pails Tike those carried by the London milkmen. 

Our author next describes the Parisians. “ They 
are,” he says, “ distinguished among the Christians for 
their intelligence and sagacity. Even the common 
people know how to read and write: they reflect deeply 
on what see, each according to his condition. They 
have made books on everything, even on such subjects 
as cookery. Their fashions are a varying ; none is 
permanent. Not that they totally change the nature of 
their costume; they only make alterations in its form: 
thus they never leave the hat for the turban; but they 
wear the hat. sometimres of one shape, and sometimes of 
another. The most important personages walk rapidly 
in the streets, like simple individuals. _In their societies 
men and women meet altogether in large rooms brilli- 
antly illuminated and furnished with seats. Women are 
treated with more than men, who do not sit 
down unless all the women are seated. They dance 
together, men as well as women; but there is nothing 
wrong in this, for among the Christians dancing is only 
a sort of measured jumping, to which no evil attaches, 
and it is not consid improper to take a woman’s 
hand.” H 


ere the utter seclusion of Mohammedan 
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females must be remembered; and we must also ob- 
serve, that among Orientals generally, and particularly in 
Egypt dancing is practised only by women of ill repute, 
ired for the occasion, and that their dances are very 
indecorous. The trouble of dancing would be sufficient 
to condemn it as a practice among the people of the 
east, who have no idea of taking exercise for its own 
sake. The question of a Turk of rank to a French 
ambassador at Constantinople may be remembered. 
His excellency had just finished a dance when the Turk 
said to him, “ You are rich, why don’t you pay a ser- 
vant to do this for you?” The Sheikh is pretty tolerant 
of Christian modes; but he blames the exposure of 
women unveiled to the gaze of men, and accuses them 
of coquetry ; admitting at the same time that Arab 
women also use arts to attract admiration, such as paint- 
ing their fingers red, and their eyelids and lips black. 

One chapter of the work is devoted todetails of the 
public charities of Paris, concerning which he remarks 
that “ the number of such institutions compensates for 
the want of individual charity. The Parisians are not 
charitable : they repulse the mendicant, and are of opi- 
nion that no one should beg ; if he can work, they say 
he does not want alms; if he is unable, the houses of 
charity are open to him.” The Orientals give alms 
much more frequently than Europeans. But the swarms 
of beggars, both of impostors and of the realiy indigent, 
which infest oriental towns, prove that the universal 
practice of alms-giving has not tended to diminish 
misery and imposition. 

The author omen describes the commercial esta- 
blishments of Paris; the national and private banks, the 
insurance offices, the school of commerce, the public 
exhibition of manufactured produce, all are mentioned 
and commented on. ‘The post-office, the canals, steam- 
boats, stage-coaches, and waggons, hackney coaches and 
omnibuses, are all mentioned with due praise. To such 
establishments, and to the activity and economy of 
Europeans, he very sensibly ascribes their opulence. 
“ A minister in France,” he remarks, “ has no more 
than ten or a dozen servants, and may be seen walking 
in the streets unattended and undistinguished. Among 
the Mussulmans even a soldier has sometimes many 
servants.” 

The latter portion of the work is taken up with treat- 
ises on astronomy, geography, arithmetic, chemistry, 
medicine, &c., &c., as known and practised by Eu- 
ropeans. In astronomy the Sheikh is much puzzled to 
conciliate the motion and form of the earth with the 
words of the Koran. He-says the opinion is heretical, 
and opposed to the holy books uf the Christians us well 
as to those of the Mohammedans; but that the Chris- 
tians support their opinions with so much learning, that it_ 
is very difficult to refute them, and their paradoxes ap- 

to be founded on reality. “ Their learned works,” 
e says, “ are filled with such paradoxes. The Mussul- 
man who studies French books must stick closely to the 
Koran and the Traditions, or else he will be lable to 
seduction, and his faith will be shaken.” With this 
caution he communicates to his countrymen a sort of 
compendium of general knowledge, which is calculated, 
by its lucid style and correctness, to be eminently useful 
to them 


On his return to Egypt the Sheikh Refaa was a 
pointed director of a school established near Cairo, be . 
geography, natural history, and mathematics, which is _ 
annexed to the medical and surgical college of Abuz- 
abel. He has since published several scientific treatises 
translated from the French into the Arabic language. 
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